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ADVERTISEMENT. 


FTER ſo many Accounts 

of this Unnatural Rebellionas 
have continually been publiſhed, this 
Work may appear unneceſſary ; but 
all who have given any of them the 
Reading, have wiſhed they had been 


undertaken by not only a more im- 


partial, but a more able Hand. 


Tas not this, however, that ſtir d 
me up to this Attempt, for whatever 
room their Deficiency might give me 
to expect I might exceed whatever has 
hitherto been publiſhed, my Vanity 
would never ſuffer me to flatter my- 


ſelf I could anſwer the Importancy 


of the Aﬀair. 


However, having obſerved as well 


in the artificial Body of a State, as 


in the natural one, after ſuch vio- 

lent Commotions, when all Things are 

in ſeeming Reſt and Eaſe, a Change 
A 2 enſues 
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enſues either of the higheſt Advar- 
tage, or of the greateſt Detriment, 
according to the Phyſick made uſe 
of ; 1 thought proper, after I had 
waited with the greateſt Anxiety, in 
Hopes ſome abler Pen would take it 
in Hand, to thus throw in my Mite, 
in hopes, that ſo good and neceſſary 
a Subject, ſo indifferently handled, 
might excite the Reſolution of thoſe, 
whoſe Duty it may be to treat of 
it with Authority, to enforce the 


ſame. 


R EVI E w 


OF THE 


Two Late REBELLIONS, 


With ſome Reflections Moral and 
Political, 


KNOW no greater Inſtance of true 
Nobility, than a grateful Attention 
given to the Corrector of our moſt 
favourite Vices. It not only ſhews 
a Diſpoſition to correct them, together - 


with a Deſire to be made ſenſible of their 


Baſeneſs, but manifeſts ſomething ſo divine 
in the Perſon ſo rebuked, we know not 
= how ſufficiently to admire him. Tis a 
tacit Acknowledgment of his Fault, to- 
gether with a Reſolution to amend it: 
he inflames the Breaſt of his Friend, whilſt 

B he 
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he quite confounds the Malice of the 
Scoffer. There is no Part of Roman Hiſ- 
tory which gives us a greater Idea of their 
Nobleneſs of Soul in their higheſt Degree 
of Purity, than that Inſtance in ſo unani- 
mouſly electing Cato to the Dignity of 
Cenſor, in the midſt of their higheſt De- 
bauchery: Who, whilſt all his Compe- 
titors would have ingratiated themſelves 
by Promiſes of the Mildneſs of their Of- 
ice, ſternly laid open the flagrant Vices 
of the Age, ſhewed them the Neceflity 
of their being ſpeedily put a ſtop to, and 
promiſed that ſhould they ele& him, he 
would uſe his higheſt Severity to eradicate 
them all. con ods 

So free and open were the Romans to 
acknowledge their reigning Vices, and ſo 
ready were they to accept of a rigorous 
Cenſor of their Diverſions, Then let not 
him be eſteemed a common Enemy a- 
mongſt Britons, who boaſt themſelves to 
be ſprung from the ſame Race, and flatter 
themſelves to be poſſeſſed of the ſame 
Virtues, who ſhall venture to lay open the 
Follies and Vices of a whole Nation: 
Eſpecially ſince now a ſecond Time they 

have 


E 
have ſo far tended to the Subverſion of 
our happy Conſtitution. 

I thought it neceſſary to premiſe ſo much 
ere I entered on a Subject, which from a 
long Attention to the Tempers and Diſ- 
poſitions of theſe Nations, I perceived 
would be little better than a Satyr on all, 

However I ſhall proceed in the follow- 
ing Relation, firſt ſo far to indulge the 
natural Curioſity of the Reader, as to give 
ſome ſhort Account of myſelf, and to ſhew 
by what Means an extraordinary Acquain- 
tance, both of the preſent Rebellion, and 
that of the Year fifteen came to my Know- 
ledge. by 

Secondly, To give as Brief and Succinct 
an Account of them Both, as the Relation 
will admit. 

Thirdly, To ſpeak of the real Springs, 
that firſt ſet them both a going. 

And laſtly, By conſidering it in a Poli- 
tical View, I ſhall ſet forth the only 
Means of poſſibly making an entire Subver- 
ſion of our preſent happy Eſtabliſhment. 

But firſt the Intereſt and Honour of my 
Family, as I have many now poſſeſſing 
conſiderable Poſts under this preſent Go- 
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vernment require that my Name ſhould 
be concealed, at leaſt from thoſe who 
know not what a conſiderable Hand my 
late unhappy Father had in the firſt Re- 
bellion; whoſe Chance it was to fall in the 
Battle of Dumblain, but not before he had 
given ſufficient Teſtimony, how heartily 
he eſpouſed the Cauſe : From whoſe Ma- 
nuſcripts, which have been ever ſince in 
my Cuſtody, and now lately reviewed, I 
doubt not to lay open ſome Parts of 
Hiſtory, which hitherto has lain concealed. 
I was born in Aberdeen of one of the 
moſt conſiderable Families of all Marr, 
and received an Education not inferior to 
my expected Fortune, till the unhappy- 
Rebellion broke out, when I was about 
the Age of Fifteen; and tho* ſo young, 
yet I choſe rather to attend the Fortune of 
my Father, than follow my Studies with 
my Mother; not only as it was more 
agreeable to my Inclinations to ramble 
the Country, than to be confined with my 
Maſter, but as I found it more agree» 

able to my Parents. 
As my Father was an Officer, under and 
related to the Earl of Marr, he never 
parted 


. 


parted from him, till it was his Fortune, 
as I ſaid, to fall in the Battle of Dumblain. 
Twas my Lot to be then left with an 
Uncle in the Body of Reſerve, with whom 
J retreated till after the Chevalier joined, 
and left us, as it ſhall be ſpoke on in its 
proper Place, and with whom I fled to 
France for ſome ſhort time ; when at the 
Petitions of my Mother I returned, and 
was ſettled at the Univerſity of Glaſgow, 
where I had the Honour of being inti- 
mately acquainted with the late unhappy 
Lord Kilmarnock ; whoſe Character there 
may not be diſagreeable to the Publick, 
fince then for the moſt Part the real In- 
clinations and Diſpoſitions appear without 
Diſguiſe, as the Follies of Childhood are 
juſt got over, and the Arts of Manhood 
are not yet put on. 

His Lordſhip's ſole Misfortune was to 
be left very young, deprived of his Father, 
his Parts and Learning were in high Ad- 
miration of all; tho' of a gay Diſpoſition 
and little reliſhing the Severities of Study, 
yet no one of his Equals exceeded him in 
the Knowledge of the learned Languages, 
and his Inſight in the Sciences was equal 


4 to 
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| ö to the moſt ſedate. He was a chearful | 
Companion, ſincere Friend, and no one ; 
| expreſſed himſelf on all Occaſions a loyaler 
it Subject, or better inclined to the preſent 
= happy Eſtabliſhment; and I fear thoſe 
By; Qualities, which, with the Care of a proper 
BY Guardian, might have been a Credit tohim- 
ſelf, the Honour of his Family, and of the 
higheft Advantage to the Nation in gene- 
ral, did but too much contribute to his 
unhappy Fate ; his Name and Quality in- 
troduced him every where, his cafy Air and 
agreeable Carriage, made him be ſought 
for by all, whilſt his Generofity too pro- 1 
fuſe for his Fortune laid him open to the 
| Snares of Sharpers, which by reducing it, 
within the Bounds of a private Gentleman, 
throwed him on that in the Year forty-five, 

he from his Heart abhored in fifteen. 
But to proceed to the Account of the 
Rebellion; in the Relation of which T + Þ 
| ſhall beg leave to acquaint the Reader, as 
my Deſign is not to give an Hiftory of it, 
but only to premiſe ſome Particulars, in 50 
Order to make proper Reflections, I ſhall 
omit giving a continual Account of the 
*" Movement of the Armies, fo tedious, and 
at 
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at the fame time ſo unprofitable to the 
Reader, but ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe 
Facts alone, which my Father's Papers 
hath laid open to me, as thoſe will be ſuf- 
ficient to diſcover the true Grounds of the 
Rebellion, and at the ſame time make 
known to us the Motives of the Under- 
takers. 

That Kingdom whoſe unhappy Lot it 
is to have a Perſon lay claim to it, with any 
the leaſt Appearance of a good Title, muſt 
expect every Miſmanagement of the Mi- 
niſtry, or even a foreign War, to draw on 
the ill Effects of an inteſtine Rebellion. 
The Malice of the Enemy finds the Aſſiſt- 
ance of the Pretender moſt gauling, whilſt 
he himſelf is a bare Spectator, and makes 
the divided Party with Petitions ſeek for 
what is the ſole End of the Enemy's Ran- 
cour. 5 

Such was heretofore the Fate of this 
Nation under the unhappy Adminiſtration 
of Vortigern, who calling in the Saxons 
and giving them an Opportunity to lay 
claim to the Kingdom, fomented the 
Quarrels between the Natives, till they had 


eſtabliſned their own Dominion. 
A 


68) 


A Kingdom in ſuch Circumſtances is 
ever ready for a Rebellion, and how little 
Cauſes are ſufficient to ſet it on foot, will 
appear from theſe two late ones. The firſt 
formed by diſappointed Courtiers, imme- 
diately after the coming to the Throne of 
a Prince whoſe whole preceding Life de- 
clared the tender Father in the mild Gover- 
nor, whoſe Right had been now eſtabliſhed 
long ago by the whole People in their Re- 
preſentatives, and whoſe Admiſſion was 
attended by the univerſal Applauſe of all, 
even of thoſe who ſo ſoon took up Arms 
againſt him; and who by Blood was the 
nigheſt that our Laws would admit to the 
Throne. The laſt contrived by France, 
harraſſed and ſurrounded on all fides by 
Enemies in the midſt of the greateſt Una- 
nimity of all Britiſb Subjects, for none, 
that ever I heard of, laid any Grievance to 
the Government's Charge, but were tempted 


and joined with no better Intentions, than 


the Malefactor who infeſts the Road, the 


Badneſs of their preſent Affairs and the 
Hopes of Rapine. Vet both in theſe Cir- 


cumſtances thrived to a tremendous De- 
gree upwards of ſix Months. 


But 


(9) 


But to relate more particularly the Pro- 
greſs of the former Rebellion; no ſooner 
did his late Majeſty make his Entrance in- 
to theſe Dominions, than his Enemies vain- 
ly imagined to blind his Sight by the rea- 
dineſs of their Services, who being for the 
moſt Part the Favourites of the late Reign, 
had a particular Opportunity of paying 
their Devotions, Ihe Duke of Ormond 
believed his Affections would be judged 
from the Splendor of his Equipage, the 
Lord Oxford would have had every ones 
Views centered in his Readineſs to receive 
the King ; but his Majeſty's Knowledge 
of the Affairs of Europe, his particular 
Inſight into thoſe of theſe Kingdoms would 
not ſuffer him to be impoſed on by ſuch 
outward Marks of Reſpect and Obedience. 
He received them rather with the Dignity 
of a King, than was conſiſtent with the 
Rules of Policy. There had been almoſt 
all the late Reign a Party framing in the 
Kingdom, by the Aſſiſtance of France, in 
favour of the Pretender. But the Credit 
of the Sovereign, the Faithfulneſs of moſt 
of the Miniſters, and the great Love and 
Affection of the People, had made it ap- 
parently impoſſible during the Reign of 

C the 
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the Queen, from whence they began to 
ſecure the Succeſſion to their Party. But 
the general Deteſtation of the People to 
a Popiſh Sovereign, rendered it im- 
poſſible to ſpread beyond a few ravenous 
Courtiers, who however, as ſoon as the 
King arrived, were the moſt zealous in all 
the open Marks of Duty and Reverence. 
But as I ſaid, their Practices being well 
known to his Majeſty, they met with a 
Reception, if at leaſt not equal to the 
Greatneſs of their Crimes, yet much be- 
neath their Expectations from the Hopes 
they had flattered themſelves with, through 
the Secrecy of their Affairs. The Duke of 
Ormond, Captain General, was diſcharged; 
the Lord Cowper ſucceeded Lord Harcourt, 

and the Earl of Mar was turned out. 
Then it was the diſappointed Lords be- 
gan in earneſt to look out for a new 
Court ; then did they a-freſh renew with 
more zeal their foreign Coreſpondence; Or. 
mond withdrew to France, and Mar took 
Ship for the North; then was the Name 
of Religion made a Cloak for the 
Overthrow of the Church; and the Diſ- 
ſolving of the Union made the Pretence 
for reducing it to ſlavery, and. ſo great was 
the 


Err) 

the Bigotry of the Nation, that in as ſmall 
a Time as ſo great a Body could be got 
in Arms, Twelve Thouſand were raiſed 
and headed by the Earl of Mar, as Gene- 
ral in Chief for the Kingdom of Scotland, 
under the Pretender ; and ſo great was the 
Ardency of the People, that they expoſed 
themſelves to almoſt certain Death in croſ- y 
ſing an Arm of the Sea in open Boats, tho' 9 
expoſed to the continual Fire of his Ma- 
jeſty's Ships of War, and the whole Coun- 
try wanted but the Appearance of the Pre- 
tender to have riſen. 
| And here it may not be amiſs to ſpeak 
1 ſomething of the General. The Earl of 
Mar was a Man of great Cunning, tho' 
not of the niceſt Honour; he ſuffered 
himſelf to be deceived by the repeated Pro- 
miſes of the Pretender and his Party abroad 
with regard to Supplies, otherwiſe he | 
might have rouſed the Spirits of his droop- 1 
ing Party by puſhing on to Action at ſeve- | 
ral Opportunities, particularly after the | 
Battle of Sheriff Moor, when the right 
Wing of his Majeſty's Forces returned in 
Diſorder from the Purſuit of his Left, and 
the main Body, together with the other 
Wing, were entirely diſperſed : Yet he 
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( 12 ) 
fuffered them to retreat, and left the Victory 
in Doubt, vainly relying on the Promiſes 
of the Pretender, and giving F aith to the 
zealous Uproar of Tories. 

His Honour was not a little affected 
by his ſo ſoon taking up Arms againſt his 
Majeſty, ere his Breath was cool, with 
which he not only zealoufty offered his 
Service, but even took the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance : And his fo baſely forfaking ſo many 
poor Creatures, whom his falſe Suggeſti- 
ons had inticed into ſo great a Dilemma, 
will be an eternal Blot on his Eſcutcheon, 
nor will his Pretence of his being com- 
manded by the Pretender by any means ex- 
cuſe him. 

The Chevalier's Conduct during the W 
Affair has been the Admiration of many, 
that any one ſo ſtrenuouſly laying Claim to 
ſo great an Empire, and ever endeavour- 
ing to corrupt the Men in Power to begin 
ſome Puſh for him, whoſe Claim is found- 
ed in Primogeniture, and ſupported by di- 
vine Right, ſhould be ſo long abſent as five 
Months from the Breaking out, eſpecially 
at a Time when the Infatuation of the Po- 
pulace might well make a Bigot imagine 
e leſs than the Hand of Providence 

EN could 
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could produce ſo wonderful an Arden- 
cy, Commotions being raiſed all over 
the Kingdom; twelve thouſand effective 
Men being muſtered, with the Earl 
of Mar in Scotland, half that Number 
under the Command of Mr. Forſter in Eng- 
land, a well laid Scheme to ſeize the City 
of Briſtol, together with the Aſſurances of 
many more; whilſt the whole Forces of 
his Majeſty in Scotland under the Duke of 
Argyle did not exceed Two Thouſand, and 
thoſe in England, beſides their being very 
much diſperſed, were inconſiderable. I ſay, 
conſidering all theſe Commotions, in De- 
tence of a Chevalier King of theſe Domi- 
nions by divine Right, would not one 
wonder what could cauſe his ſo long Ab- 
fence, and when preſent, his ſo ſpeedy Re- 
turn? Not ſure the Advice of Friends, or 
the Fear of France ! His Preſence was too 
apparently neceſlary to cauſe the firſt, and 
the French were too much his Well-wiſh- 
ers for him to fear the laſt. No, his late 
Experience of the Tempers and Diſpoſiti- 
tions of thefe People, was the only Cauſe 
of his ſo long deferring his Journey. He 
had expeyienced the univerſal Averſion all 
had to his Father's Conduct, too feelingly 
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to imagine ſo ſoon the Bent of their In- 
clinations could be turned; whatever might 
be the Promiſes of the Heads, he well 
ſaw, their ardent Zeal proceeded only from 
their late Reception at Court, and tho' 
Multitudes of People continually flowed 
in to him, he knew they were only ſuch as 
the Deſperateneſs of their Fortunes had 
drove to him, or the Fear of deſerved 
Puniſhments, and the firſt Act of Grace 
would leave him deſtitute. 

However, his Pretenſions having now 
been long inſtilled into the Ears of the 
Populace, and his divine Right not leſs 
believed than the Prophecies of old, the 
late Union till eſtabliſhed, ſo grating to 
all who boaſted themſelves true Scotchmen, 
as they imagined they ſhould be eſteemed 
rather a Province dependant, than a Party 
equally participating the Honours of the 
State, and laſtly, thoſe traiterous Poſitions 
continually given out of the Danger of the 
Church and Conſtitution under the reign” 
ing Monarch; I ſay, theſe Conſiderations 
at laſt perſuaded him, that the Kingdom 
in general might look on him as their De- 
liverer, and he ſet out from Commercy the 
twenty-eighth Day of October, and after 


ſome 
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13 


ſome Endeavours to land in the Weſt of 


Scotland, which were rendered ineffectual 
by the Diligence of the Well- affected, he 
arrived ſafe on the Eaſt, on the twenty-ſe- 
cond of December. 

And here his Conduct is ſomething ex- 
traordinary; no ſooner had he arrived, than 
his Head being turned with his expected 
Change of Fortune, he immediately haſtens 
his Courſe towards Scone, a Place no other 
ways requiring his Preſence, than as it ex- 
cited more perfectly his majeſtick Ideas. 
And here having played the King a little, 
in iſſuing out Proclamations, and receiving 
Addreſſes, he fell at once from his high 
Nations, and was poſſeſſed with the con- 
trary Extream, and though in the midſt of 
the moſt intenſe Froſt perhaps that ever 
this Climate endured, when all the Earth 
was wrapped up in Snow, he iſſued out 
his Command for all the Country to be 
laid deſtitute, every Cot to be demoliſhed, 
and all the Neceſſaries of Life to be re- 
moved, and this where all the Inhabitants 
expreſſed themſelves entirely devoted to 
his Service, which he alleviated by urging 
the Laws of Arms to diſtreſs the Enemy, 
and gave Commands, which tho' to his 

Adverſary, 
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(76) 
Adverſary, he was ſure would be complied 
with, ſince he left Orders for the Duke of 
Argyle, his Majeſty's General, to take Care 
of them, whom his direful Policy had ex- 
poſed to all the Hardſhips of the Seaſon 
then left his Army by a Trick, and took 
away its beſt Generals with him, as one 
would imagine his fole Defign were to 
weed the Kingdom of all thoſe who were 
ſo mad as to eſpouſe his Cauſe. He drew 
up his Army on one Side his Quarters, and 
ordered his Guards and Horſe to be brought, 
as though he would Head them, whilſt he 
took Shiping with the Earl of Mar and 
two or three more Friends, by retiring at 
a back Door; and this whilſt the pur- 
ſuing Enemy were within a few Miles of 
them ; ſo that theſe Delays muſt inevitably 
bring on them an entire Deſtruction. 
Thus eaſily was diſperſed the Scotch 
Party, being twelve thouſand, the Country 
well affected towards them, and too readily 


believing their traiterous Declarations of the 


Church's Danger from the reigning Mo- 
narch, and the States Deſtruction in the 

late Union. | 
Nor did thoſe in England ſucceed better, 
who tho' they had got together fix thou- 
ſand 
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fand Men, with the good Wiſhes and 
Promiſes of almoſt all the Country at the 
Landing of the Pretender, and were joined 
by ſo many Noblemen and Gentlemen of 
the Country, that they were obliged to 
double Officer their whole Forces, yet 
found all this inſufficient. As the Com- 
plaints they went about to redreſs were 
Imaginary, ſo every one had different 
Views. The Scotch defired only to diflolve 
the Union, and would proceed no further 
than their own Bounds. The Engliſb were 
fpirited on by difappointed Courtiers 
many were excited by their Religion, and 
not a few were inflamed by the Noiſe of 
the Bottle-Champions ; in which Number 
we muſt place their Chief Mr. Fyſter, 
who ſeemed to build an entire Confidence 
in the ranting Healths of his drunken 
Companions ; and as his own Motives were 
honourable, (being ſeduced by a miſtaken 
Notion of indefeaſible Right,) he vainly 
imagined others ſo zealous over their Bot- 
tles, would be no leſs ſo in the Field. 

And here 'tis worth while to obſerve 
the Conduct of the two Generals, being 
direMy contrary to. one another, as tho' 
Providence had' intended to prevent all 

D other 
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other Rebellions in theſe Nations, by dif- 
covering how ineffectual the ſeveral dif- 
ferent Methods would prove. The Earl 
of Mar, as was ſaid, ſeldom moved from 
his Quarters, or ſent out any Parties to 
take the ſtrong Holds ; tho' he was greatly 
ſuperior in the Field, he relied on the 
good Diſpoſitions of the People towards 
his Party for a peaceable Life, till thoſe 
vaſt Heaps of Succours promiſed by the 
Pretender, ſhould come with their Prince 
at their Head. Mr. Foſter did not doubt 
of the Chevalier's readily joining them, by 
the firſt Opportunity ; tho' he was ſatisfied 
he ſhould, from the Ardency of the Peo- 
ple, be able to finiſh the Work ere he ar- 
rived. He vainly flattered himſelf with 
ten Thouſands at every Town he arrived 
at, and moved towards London with the 
greateſt Expedition, when his Career was 
{topped at Preſton; and ſo infatuated was 
he, with the Expectations of the general 
good liking of the whole People to his 
Party, that he never once imagined he 
ſhould meet his Foe in the Field; and tho? 
he uſed his utmoſt Sagacity to enquire out 
the Motions of his Majeſty's Forces, under 
the Command of General Carpenter on the 
North- 
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North-Eaſt, he not once looked for an 
Enemy in Arms on the South, General 
Mills was not diſcovered by their Party till 
he was within Sight of them, and ſo great 
was their Conſternation, that inſtead of 
defending the only Paſs they could be 
got at over Ripple Bridge, they ſhut them- 
ſelves up in the Town ; where being be- 
ſieged for ſome time, General Carpenter 
joined his Majeſty's Forces, and they ſur- 
rendered Priſoners of War. 

Before we leave this Head, it will be 
neceſſary to premiſe ſome few Words of 
the Deſign on the City of Briſtol, for 
which their Party had a ſufficient Number 
of Friends in thoſe Parts. It being car- 
ried on by ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable 
Merchants of the Place, under the Pre- 
tence of being Fellows of the Royal Society; 
but were happily diſcovered by the burſting 
of a Pipe, which was filled with baſket- 
hilted Swords ; but ſo ardent were they 
that no ſooner were they diſcovered, than 
they had the ſame Deſign on Portſmouth ; 
but by the Sagacity of Mr. Secretary Stan- 
hope they were there likewiſe diſappointed. 
However, the Duke of Ormond being 
about to land in the Weſt, the Diſaffected 
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in Cornwall had the Infolence openly to 
riſe and proclaim the Pretender at St. Co- 
lombe, whilſt others again endeavour to 
ſeize on Briſtol, by reſorting there on a 
Fair-Day ; but their Scheme was entirely 
diſconcerted by the unexpected Seizure of 
Sir William Windham. 


Could any one imagine theſe Nations 
ſhould again taſte the dire Effects of an 
inteſtine Rebellion, after the ill Succeſs of 
a Deſign ſo well laid, and ſo heartily exe- 
cuted, eſpouſed and managed; not only 
by Perſons well acquainted with the 
Country, and thoſe who by their noble 
Families could command many Friends 
and Relations ; but even ſuch as beſt knew 
the Tempers and Diſpoſitions of the Peo- 
ple, and by what Lures they could be 
moſt eaſily drawn in, having long ſtudied 
and experienced them in their Poſts under 
the late Reign; from whence they per- 
ceived the moſt effective Bait, was to en- 
flame the Scots by the Dangers of the 
Union, and the Rights of Primogeniture. 
The Engliſh were told of the Ruin of the 
Church, and the ill Conſequences of a 

Mongreh ee with . Cuſtoms. 
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But ſuch is the peculiar Happineſs of a 
free State to that of an arbitrary Govern- 
ment, that whilſt the Monarch has the 
leaſt Footing, his Kingdom is ſecure ; 
when, on the other Hand, 'tis ſufficient to 

| overthrow the Tyrant by contriving the 

. Rebellion. 

| Had theſe Nations been left to follow 
the Dictates of their own Inclinations, they 
would, I believe, never have coveted a 
Change, by which they muſt neceſſarily 
be ſo great Sufferers: But no ſooner was a 
Rebellion convenient for France, than we 
immediately took Arms. Lewis was held 
J under the only Obligations that were ever 
found ſufficient to bind him, namely his 
own Advantage, not to give the leaſt En- 
couragement to the Pretender, or his Party, 
or even to admit him in his Dominions 
during the Space of the former Rebellion; 
but no ſooner did they ceaſe than ſhe im- 
mediately contrived our Confuſion, and 
what muſt ſeem ſtrange to all ſincere 
Lovers of their Country, ſhe found much 
leſs Trouble in ſecuring her Reception here, 
than in Coming. The Luſtre of her Gold, 
the Ambition of being promoted, or the 

Deſire of Novelty being ever ſufficient to 


ſecure 
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ſecure here a Party large enough for her 


Deſigns. 


She frequently plotted to ſend over the 
Pretender, with a Force ſufficient to have 
founded his Title ; but the Vigilance of 
our Ships as often rendered it ineffectual, 
till at length he landed in a ſmall Skiff with 
ſome few Scotch and Jriſb Officers, toge- 
gether with ſome French Engineers in 
Lochabar. And tho' Intelligence was 
brought almoſt as ſoon as they were landed 
to the Miniftry, yet ſo improbable was the 
Undertaking, ſo unlikely the Defign, that 
0 Notice was taken of them for a con- 
ſiderable Time after their Landing. Their 
Reception one ſhould think was ſufficient 
to damp the Spirits of the moſt Arduous, 
being joined by few for a conſiderable Time 
alter their Landing. 

The Loyalty wid Affections of the 
Engliſh had been often exerciſed againſt 
him, by their ſo zealouſly guarding the 
Coaſt, and continually hindering thoſe 
trequent Embarkations made in his Favour. 
However he ſet fail from Port Lazare in 
Brittainy, on the Fourteenth of July 174.5, 
on board a Frigate of 18 Guns, with 
about 60 Scotch, Iriſh and French, and 


were 
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were joined off Belliſle by the Elizabeth, 
formerly an Engliſ Man of War, but 
taken by the French in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and fitted out for this Expedi- 
tion with 66 Guns, a great Number of 
Men, Arms and Ammunition for ſeveral 
Thouſands, and large Sums of Money. 
But meeting in their Paſſage with a Squa- 
dron of Engliſh Merchant Men, convoycd 
by three Men of War, ſhe was engaged 
with by the Lion, whilſt the reſt proceeded 
on their Voyage, and the Frigate ſtole off 
to her deſtined Port. The Elizabeth, after 
a bloody and obſtinate Fight, having 64. 
ſlain and 130 wounded, was drove back to 
Breſt; whilſt the Pretender ſtanding off 
for ſome time, in Expectation of the Eli- 
zabeth towards the Ifland of Barra and 
South UV, at length after a Conſultation 
held on Shoar at the Iſland of Barra, on 
the Loſs of the Elizabeth, they landed as 
hath been ſaid, on the Coaſt of Lochabar. 
The Contents of which were, as taken from 
the Notes of General Macdonald, the Pre- 
tender's Aid de Camp, to this Purpoſe. 
They held their Conſultation in a Wood, 
about a Quarter of a Mile from the Shore, 
when having taken a ſmall Repaſt, the 

Pretender 
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Pretender deſired the Sentiments of the reſt 
on this important Affair; as now they had 


great Reaſon to fear their whole Scheme 
was diſcovered by the taking the Elixa- 
beth.” When Kelly began; Pardon me 
my honoured Maſter, and you Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, if my Zeal for the Cauſe 
forces me to begin a Conſultation of ſuch 
Importance, on which the Honour of 
our Sovereign, the Credit and Safety of 
ourſelves, and, I may ſay, tho' ſhe has 
ſo reſolutely oppoſed it, the greateſt 
Good and ſole Happineſs of theſe Nations 
depend ; I fay, Pardon me my dear Prince 
and you Fellow-undertakers if my Zeal 
urges me to begin before Noblemen, ſo 
much better able to adviſe. But what- 
ever ſuggeſts a Notion of departing from 
an Undertaking which promiſes ſo great 
an Honour, as the Reſtoring of our 
Rightful Sovereign to his Native Domi- 
nions, raiſes ſuch an Indignation within 
me, I know not how to keep within the 
proper Bounds of Decorum. It is not 
to be imagined our Deſign is diſcovered 
by the taking of the Elizabeth, ſince it 
would be even an Imputation of Cowar- 


dice on the Parties: Did we not ſee the 


© whole 
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whole Fleet make off, except one far in- 
ferior in Force, whom we had much better 
and have far greater Grounds to imagine, 
© have long ere this ſuffered ſeverely for 
© the raſh Attempt, and have much more 
need to rejoice at the additional Strength 
of our naval Force by the Acquiſition of 
© a new Ship, than damp our Spirits with 
© the Thoughts of the Loſs of the Eliza- 
beth. - Beſides, when we conſider the 
ſuperior Force of one fighting for their 
legal Sovereign againſt the 
we can't but imagine even we, few as 
we are, are almoſt ſufficient to confound 
the whole Torrent of Numbers that 
ſhall come againſt us. Well do I re- 
© member, and methinks I now ſee the 
trembling Countenances of the whole 
Race of Myrmidons who lately ſeized 
me for this good Cauſe, depriving me of 
my Sword, and heaping together my 
Papers to raiſe an Accuſation againſt me; 
when I reſolutely ſeized the firſt, and 
with it, againſt them all, protected the 
other, till the Flames had conſumed 
them. Then ſhall we now give Ground 
when ſo many foreign Powers have join- 
ed with us, and the whole * lies 
E * panting 
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panting for our coming, and there wants 
but the Preſence of the Sovereign to 
head them all.? To which Sheridan re- 
ied; May it pleaſe your Royal High- 
neſs, I know no greater Proof of the 
Validity of a Poſition, than when dif- 


ferent Perſons make uſe of different Ar- 


guments, and yet draw the ſame Con- 
cluſion. I can by no Means ſee any 
Cauſe to rejoice at the late Accident, 
fince there is not the leaſt Likelihood of 
her taking the Enemy, it being her Bu- 
ſineſs to fight the running Battle on the 
defenſive; and beſides, as it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily take up Time, which at this 
preſent is more precious than the Ac- 
quiſition of many Ships ; and laſtly, as 
it is almoſt impoſſible but the Enemy 
muſt find out to what Port ſhe was de- 
ſtined, or at leaſt get ſome -Intelligence 
of her Defign. The great Fortitude and 
Reſolution of Mr. Kelly has been teſtified, 


and I make not the leaſt Doubt but 


every one here, ſhould an Occaſion offer, 
would do as much; yet we have the 
greateſt Reaſon to rejoice, that the Mo- 
tives of our Undertakings don't depend 


on what Number we ſhall bring over. 
© Numerous 
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Numerous and Valiant are the Britons, 
and we have Reaſon to fear, did we build 
our Hopes on foreign Aid, we ſhould 
find ourſelves ſwallowed up and loſt, as 
the weak Stream in the great Body of 
the Ocean: But the many Invitations 
from all Hands, make us confident that 
no ſooner ſhall we land on Britiſb Shoar, 
than the whole Nation will flow into us. 
And like the Sea which ſhrinks under 
the Weight of the borrowed Luftre of 
the Moon, and ſeeks Refuge in the Bo- 
ſom of the narrow Channel, then mixt 
and blended, rolls back, and as it were, 
by its Aſſiſtance, reſumes its ancient 
Power; ſo we ſhall find ourſelves loſt 
in the great Number of Friends con- 
tinually flowing in to us, and the only 
Spring on which the Succeſs of our Un- 
dertaking depends is Expedition; that all 
Loyal Britons may follow the true Bent 
of their own Inclinations, and Time may 
not be given to the to check them.” 


The Chevalier arifing faid, My dear 
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Brethren and Fellow- ſubjects, to a So- 
vereign whoſe tender Care and paternal 
Love has not leſs been ſtretched out, 
even beyond the preſent Lowneſs of his 
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Circumſtances, to each of you, with no 
leſs Readineſs than to us his natural Child, 
and whoſe Goodneſs ſo far extends, as 


thus to expoſe all that Fortune has left 
him, in the Redemption of theſe un- 


grateful Nations. And would not the 


Infirmity of his Age rather be an Hin- 
derance than a Promotion, he had cer- 
tainly embarked in this Expedition how 
dangerous foever; nay, only the Per- 
ſwaſions of F lends reſtrained him, fince 
he often expreſſed his Diſſatisfaction, that 
Subjects whoſe Love and Loyalty was 
ſo far extended as to join in this ſo glo- 
rious an Expedition, ſhould be expoſed 
to the Dangers that Abſence muſt excuſe 
him from. *Tis the greateſt Pleaſure to 
us, and does rebound the greater Ho- 
nour on yourſelves, to ſee you thus ardent 
for an Undertaking damped at the firſt 
ſetting out, with ſo great a Loſs as have 
lately happened unto us. However we 
can as yet ſet no Proſpect before our Eyes, 
but what is filled with the moſt pleaſing 
Objects, The Clans are entirely devoted 
to our Father's Pleaſure, and all England 


will be ready to join us, befides thoſe 


whoſe mercenary Souls are reſtrained 
© from 
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from their Allegiance to their rightful 


Sovereign, by their enjoying of Digni- 
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ties, which their Unworthineſs gives them 
no Hopes to obtain, from the juſter Ad- 
miniſtration of their rightful Sovereign, 
our Father, And ſhould the fear of 
Succeſs, or any other Motives deter them 
from ſo readily joining us, as we have 
the greateſt Reaſon to expect both, from 
the Oppreſſions they ſuffer, during the 
preſent Reign, and the many Invitations 
we have received from the greateſt and 
moſt conſiderable amongſt them, we 
are backed by two the moſt powerful 
Monarchs of Europe, who readily have 
eſpouſed and made our Cauſe their own, 
and who willingly would have ſupplied 
us with-Forces ſufficient to have accom- 
pliſhed the Work, without the Aſſiſtance 


of any : But our Father always believing 


the good Affections of his Subjects, as 
the nobleſt Foundation for Monarchy, 
choſe to come thus empty handed, that 
his loving Subjects might have the Ho- 
nour of eſtabliſhing on the Throne, a 
Prince whom all Nations look on as an 


Example of true Chriſtian Humility and 
© Reſignation ; and hom after Ages ſhall 


S admire 
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© admire and bleſs for the Patriot and Pre- 
© ſerver of theſe Nations from a————' 


No ſooner was this Conſultation ended, 
than they immediately ſet fail, And now 
having brought him to Shoar, I ought to 
ſhew my Importancy, according to the 
Method of preſent Hiſtoriographers, by 
mixing myſelf in the moſt ſecret Councils 
of all the States at Variance with this 
Nation. I ſhould mention the Love and 
Affection of Cardinal Tencin, for the Che- 
valier's obtaining him a Cap, and the in- 
triguing Temper of Marſhal Belliſle in the 
Court of France; the good Affections 
Cardinal Aguaviva bore towards his Party, 
and the Influence of the 1: Partiſans 
at the Court of Madrid. But it is enough 
to know ſuch Perſons are fo affected, and 
the Zeal of each Court will be ſufficiently 
teſtified by the Succours they give. 

The Chevalier's Son with the Title of 
Regent of theſe Nations, on his Landing 
immediately reſorted to the Houſe of Mac- 
donald of Kenlock Moidart, where he re- 
mained till he was joined by ſeveral of the 
Clans; particularly by the Camerons of 
Locbiel, and Macdonalds of Glengary, to 
the amount of about 2000 Men. On 


which, 
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which, though it fell far ſhort of his Ex- 
pectations, and the Loſs of the Elizabeth 
was of the greateſt Concern to him ; he 
ſet up his Standard with a Motto expreſſing 
his great Succeſs, and publiſhed ſeveral 
Declarations of different Dates, particularly 
one of the Year 1743, which plainly diſ- 
cover their Plots had often been aimed at 
before, They from thence immediately 
began to croſs the Country from Lochabar 
to Perth, when in their Paſſage they took 
two Companies of St. Clair's Regiment, 
who were ſent out to reconnoitre them, as 
likewiſe Captain Sweatman of Guiſe's Re- 
giment, whom they ſet free on his Parole, 
and who firſt gave to the Miniſtry a regular 
Account of their Forces ; and likewiſe had 
a Sight of General Cope, with his Majeſty's 
Forces, who prudently avoided a Battle ; 
not only as the Name of a Highlander 
was even become terrible to his Soldiers, 
but as he conſidered Delays would damp 
the Spirits of the Rebels, whilſt they 
brought him Supplies, and a Victory would 
only get what he had in his Power at any 
Time to attain, whilſt an Overthrow would 
excite thoſe to join them, who till then were 


well affected: So that he went forward 
; . for 
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for Inverneſs, whilſt the Rebels proceeded 
to Perth, which they took the Fourth of 
September, and on the Fifth they proclaim- 
ed the Chevalier, when they were joined 
by the Marquiſs of Tullibardine, with the 
Athol Men, of which Place he was ſtiled 


Duke by the Rebels, being eldeſt Son of 


the late Duke of Athol, but attainted for 
the Share he bore in the Rebellion of Fif- 
teen ; as likewiſe by the Duke of Perth, 
with a Body of four Hundred. 

During their Stay at Perth, they ſent 
out a Party of 200 to take the Fort of 
Ruthven in Badenock, not for the Advan- 
tage of the Place, it being of no Conſe- 
quence, and only defended by a Serjeant 
and twelve Men ; but by aggrandizing on 
it, to give a Repute to their Arms, from 
which they were nobly repulſed by the 
Serjeant, by Name Molley, with the Loſs 
of three Men flain, and fix wounded. 
On the Eleventh of September they began 
to march towards the Forth, being about 
3000 ſtrong; which they paſſed on the 
Thirteenth at the Freus, a Ford about five 
Miles above Sterling. On the Fourteenth 
they tended their Courſe towards Glaſgow, 


but receiving no Anſwer. to a Summons - 


ſent 
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ſent, they turned. ſhort on the Fifteenth 
towards | Edinburgh; which tho' deemed 


tenable by General Gueff, was ſurrendered 
to the Rebels by the Provoſt on the Seven- 
teenth, contrary to the Inclinations of the 
Citizens, and Opinion of the Governor, 
who. retired into the Caſtle with. the Bank. 
of Scotland, and moſt of the valuable 
Goods of the Inhabitants; when at the 
fame Time, Cope had arrived the Day be- 
fore at Dunbar, within two Days eaſy 
March, with his Majeſty s Forces from 
W N 4 | 
And here before we enter on this En- 
gagement of ſuch Advantage to the Rebels, 


and ſo fatal to ſo many of his Majeſty's 


Subjects, tis neceſſary to turn from them 
a little, and view the Froese; of the 
Nation againſt them. 

The Incredibility of all kinds of people 
at the firſt Riſe of this Rebellion is amaz- 
ing, and the Conſternation and Horror all. 


were ſeized with, even in the moſt ſecure 


Parts of the Kingdom, were far exceeding 
the Importancy of the Rebels, and much 
beneath the Reſolution of a valiant Nation, 
had there not been ſomething extraordinary, 
which though at that Time it ſo greatly 
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affected them they could not account for it. 
The long Happineſs and Felicity of his 
Majeſty's Reign had now f6 long been 


enjoyed by - every; Member of this Com- 
munity, that each thought he might, with 
the greateſt Security, be bound for the 
Loyalty of his Neighbour 5 But no ſooner 
was it fo firmly atteſted as to admit of no 
Contradiction, than every one began to 
frame ſuch Ideas of them as beft agreed 
with their own Notions. One formed 
them a Company of Cannibals, this would 
have them a ſet of Gigans, and that called 
them a Banditti of Robbers; and this not 
amongſt Children and Women only, but 
ſuch as always ſhewed themſelves on other 
Qccafions Men of Fortitude and Reſolution; 
The Mildneſs of his Majefty's Government: 
would not ſuffer them to: be eſteemed ra- 
tional, whilft 'the Opportunity: they had 
laid hold on ſufficiently teſtifisd/their Cun- 
ning. The Nation was deſtitute of Troops, 
deprived of the Preſente of his Majeſty, 
and diſſieartened by the Abſence of their 
Heroe, and but a ſmall Part of the Sum- 
mer remaining ſufficient for them to make 
what Acquiſitions they had a Mind to, 
and by ſecuring Winter Quarters, to gather 
4 Strength 
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Strength againſt the next Spring. What 
Forces could be got together were ſent 
againſt them, under Sir John Cope ; who, 
aker he had proceeded a conſiderable Way 
up in the Highlands, in Order to ſtop their 
Career at the Paſs of Corryerrocb, found 
they had been before Hand with him, and 
ſaw them climb the Mountains, and proceed 
by Ways not to be come at, without the 
greateſt Diſadvantage, ſo thought nat pro- 
per to engage them; but for Want of Pro- 
viſions was abliged to march to Ixverneſi, 
whilſt he left a free Paſſage for the Rebels 
Southward, . No ſooner did he arrive there, 
than he was joined by two hundred of the 
Clan of Munro, (which were all of the 
well affected who had joined him; tho” 
he had the ſtrongeſt * -0aik of having 
his Army enlarged by a conſiderable Body 
at Crief, and had, with the greateſt Incon- 
veniency from the Badneſs of the Roads, 
carried Arms for a Thouſand ;) with whom, 
and the other Farces under his Command, 
he immediately. marched to Aberdeen, from 
whence, having before ſent to them to 
provide Tranſports, he embarked for Leith, 
but the Wind not ſeting fair to fail up the 
Forth, he was obliged to land at Dunbar, 
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which he did on the Seventeenth, and his 
Artillery on the Eighteenth; on the next 
Night he encamped a little beyond Had. 
dington, from whence the next Day he 
reached Preſton Pans; where he no ſooner 
came and took Poſſeſſion of his Ground, 
than the Rebels appeared on the South. 
The Number of General Cope's Forces were 
about two Thouſand, whilſt the Rebels 
amounted to about Four. The remaining 
Part of that Day was ſpent by the Rebels 
in endeavouring to flank the King's Forces, 
but being diſappointed by the Vigilance of 
the General, and perhaps not a little diſ- 
heartened by the courageous Huzzas of 
his Majeſty' s Forces, they declined Fight- 
ing till about three o Clock the next Morn- 
ing, when they began ta march in the 
greateſt Silence ; and 'twas four o'Clock 
&er they were diſcovered by the Scouts 
of the oppoſite Party, when the General 
immediately went out to reconnoitre them, 
and diſpoſed his Army to the beſt Advan- 
tage. He was attacked by three Columns 
of the choiceſt Highlanders, who came 
ſwiftly on them, and after once diſcharging 
their Pieces in an irregular Manner, the 
Dragoons gave Way ; and in Spight of the 
greateſt 


W 
greateſt Diligence and Fortitude of the 
Officers, they could not be brought toge- 
ther till out of Danger; the Foot ſuſtained 
their Shock for ſome Time, till many being 
killed and wounded, they were put to 
Confuſion. The General with the Earls 
of Loudon and Hume, got together a Body 
of four hundred and fifty Horſe, at the 
Weſt End of the Town of Preſton, and 
in vain would have perſuaded them to have 
.renewed the Attack, the Rebels being now 
in Diſorder, but he was obliged to retreat 
with them to Berwick. 

I know not any Action which caſts ſo 
great a Reflection on the Engh/h Fortitude, 
and will for ever be eſteemed a ſufficient 
Proof of the ſuperior Valour of the 
Scotch, - 

They had the Advantage of the Ground, 
a moſt experienced General, and I may 
venture to ſay, never was an Army better 
Officered, they were well diſciplined, and 
had a good Train of Artillery, whilſt they 
ever eſteemed their Enemy, as indeed the 
Shortneſs of their entering that Service, 
proves them to have been little better than 
a confuſed Mob, and tho' their own Ac- 
countsdeem the Rebels to have been Dou- 
ble 
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ble their Number, we have Reaſon to be- 
lieve, they were pretty, near equal, The 
Number of the Eng liſb flain was very con- 
ſiderable, but never particularized ; their 
Officers came off very bad, being moſt of 


them deſerted by their Men, there being 93 1 


five ſlain, and eight dangerouſly wounded ; 
amongſt the firſt, was that noble Exam le 
of true Fortitude General Gardener, 
after he had in vain done all that poſſibly 
he could to keep them together, diſmount- 
ed, and took a Half-pike and headed the 
Foot, where being ſurrounded, having re- 
ceived two Wounds, and being engaged 
with a Rebel Officer, whom, when he was 
about to ſtrike, he 2 attacked behind, 
and cleaved down with an Ax. It may not 
be amiſs here to conſider, what could, 
amidſt all theſe Advantages, cauſe ſo great 
Terror and Fright to be ſpread through 
the whole Army, and here I think it can't 
be attributed to want of Courage, ſince 
they were ſo willing to make that forced 
March ſo dangerous to Inverneſs, and they 
had teſtified their Alacrity to fight the Day 
before: But I believe it may be firmly 
aſſerted to be a Concurrence of thoſe dread- 


ful Accounts they had heard of them, tho 
little 
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little believed, yet had made an Im- 
preſſion in the Breaſt of the boldeſt, to- 
gether with the Horrors of the Night, and 
the unexpected Method of engaging ; their 
Train was ſeized, anda hundred Menwho 
guarded it, were put to Confuſion, e' et 
they knew they had begun the Attack. 
Hence ſucceeded am Overthrow, tho' of 
few-in Number, yet for the Diſgrace, and 
in the Conſequences which were likely to 
follow, ſcarce to be paralleled in Hiſtory ; 
for ſo great was the Dread of the whole 
Nation at that Time, that had they from 
thence immediately proceeded to London, 
the ' Eſtabliſhment of the Rangdom had 
been in no ſmall Danger. 

Bat ſuch an Enterprize would not have 
been confiſtent with the Policy of France, 
whofe Dupes they were: For how good an 
Ally ſoever ſhe was to him, or how great 
an Enemy to the Eng; iſh Court, *twas ne- 
ver her Deſign that he ſhou Id prevail over 
both. 

- 'The Union; as it renders Peace aa 
| Franquillity to theſe Nations, was ever held 
as a great Eye- ſore to Fyance; the was 
ever deſirous to have this Iſland under dif- 
ferviit e Monarchies, to'the End that by the 

Aſſiſtance 


„ 

Aſſiſtance of the one, ſhe might worm 
herſelf into the whole. 

And here to give our Enemy his juſt Due, 
the Prudence, together with the great Pa- 
tience of the young Chevalier, provided 
we can imagine he really thought his Fa- 
ther s Pretenſions to theſe Dominions juſt, 

can never ſufficiently be admired. He faw 
the Kingdom of England entirely deſti- 
tute of all Forces, the Conſternation of 
all his Adverſaries he could well i imagine, 
and the Repute his late Conqueſt had pro- 
cured him, would not ſuffer aught to reſiſt 
him; yet, when he was about to reap the 
Benefit of all theſe Advantages, he received 
a Prohibition from that Quarter, where he 

expected the greateſt Aſſiſtance, - .-. 

No ſooner was the Army returned from 
purſuing his Majeſty's Forces, and aſſem- 
bled together at Muſſelburg, about a Mile 
to the Weſt from the Field of Battle, than. 
the Pretender declaring his Reſolution to 
ſet forward inſtantly for London, the French 
Party immediately began to lay open the 
Danger and Abſurdity of leaving the King- 
dom of Scotland unconquered, that he 
would then as it were ſhut himſelf, up be- 


tween tyra Fires, and ſhould not Things 
turn 
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turn out well, as there were great Reaſon 
to fear they would not, ſhould they leave 
Edinburgh and Stirling in the Hands of 
the Enemy, they muſt inevitably all be 
cut off, as they ſhould have no Place to 
retreat to, and have no Opportunity of 
having any Ships to tranſport them, where- 
as by the ſtaying and taking thoſe two Holds, 
which at the fartheſt would not take up a 
Fortnight at each Place, they might then 
go with far greater Repute, their Number 
would be conſiderably increaſed, not only 
by the diſaffected coming into them, but 
by the great Succours they daily expected 
from France and Spain, and then at the 
worſt, ſhould they be unſucceſsful in En- 
gland, they would ſtill find a ſecure Re- 
treat in the Kingdom of Scotland. To 
which the Chevalier replied at firſt with 
Surprize and Heat, that now when he had 
paved the Way for the entire Subverſion 
of theſe Kingdoms, by entirely diſperſing 
the only regular Troops it had for its De- 
fence, and the Nation in ſuch Concern and 
Agitation, that were the Number of his 
Friends there much leſs conſiderable, they 
would be ſufficient to eſtabliſh the Do- 


minion of . one whom the late Battle had 
G declared 
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declared to be ſo powerſul, provided he ap- 
peared himſelf to ballance the Power, the 


teigning Monarch muſt add to his Party, 
that the being incloſed in between two Fires 


was an Abſurdity, for what did it ſignify 


whether he faced England or the Scotch. 


That on the other Hand, by his immedi- 
ate March for the South, he prevented 
either being levelled at him, whilſt if he 
ſtayed in the North, he ſhould no ſooner 
have overcome one Enemy, than the other 
would be ready to attack him, That in 
going to England thus ſpeedily, he ſhould 
have little more to do than to take Poſſeſ- 
fion, whilſt the Succours he daily expected 
in the North, would be ſufficient to make 
a Conqueſt thereof. That beſides, he had 
Intelligence of a Number of Dutch daily 
expected in England, together with the 
Engliſh Forces from Flanders with the 
Elector's Son, all of which his ſpeedy 


March for England would prevent being 


of Service, when of Truth their ſtaying 
in Scetland would pen them in between 
two Fires; then he began to entreat them 
to be unanimous, and not to let Diſſentions 
amongſt themſelves deſtroy what their 
Valour had procured them againſt their 

Enemy, 


| 


Enemy. Then he again declared his Re- 
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ſolution immediately to proceed for the 


South, when the French Party declared 


their Commiſſion was to act no further 
than in the Reduction of Scotland. Then 
was his Amaze and Confuſion fo great, he 
knew not what to do; however, recovering 
himſelf, that his Scorch Friends might not 
perceive his Confuſion, and in Order to 
take off the Slur of this Affront from the 
Court of France, he began to accufe them 
with Cowardice, as tho' they had made 
uſe of that Pretence in Order to conceal 
their Want of Reſolution in undertaking 
ſo dangerous an Enterprize; then encourag- 
ing the Scotch and Iriſb, and ſpeaking largely 
of his Friends in England, he began to ſhew 
the Fewneſs of the French, that they might 
with equal Safety undertake this Expediti- 
on without them, and then declared his 
Reſolution to do ſo, When the French be- 
gan to ſpeak much of their Honour, how 
often they had expoſed their Lives in his 
Service, and how ready they ſhould be to 
do fo again, would their Commiſſion per- 


mit them, but that they were not only de- 


prived of that Opportunity of manifeſting 
their Zeal in his Cauſe, but were likewiſe 
G 2 ne- 
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neceſſitated by it to declare to the Court of 
England that your Highneſs's Undertak- 
ing is not only without his Aſſiſtance and 
Aid, but that he is highly diſpleaſed there. 
with, 

No ſooner did he perceive the Sincerity 
of his French Partizans, together with the 
Treachery of the Court of Verſailles, than 
he immediately recollected all his Patience, 
and began to turn his Thoughts towards the 

entire Subverſion of the Scotch Dominions, 
and on the twenty-fourth of $ eptember he 
returned to Edinburgh, 

And here we can't help admiring the 
Conſequences of the ſo ſubtile Politicks of 
the French. She was confident that the 
whole Iſland joined under one Monarch 
would be held by all the Rules of Policy, 
ever to eſteem France as her Rival and 
ſure Adverſary, even tho' her Aſſiſtance 
alone had fixed the Monarchon the Throne, 
whilſt on the other Hand, its being govern- 
ed by different Scepters would make her at 
firſt the Arbitratreſs of their Differences, 
and in the End the ſole Miſtreſs. The 
great Reports of the Pretender and his 
Party, of their numerous Friends, and 
great Influence all over England, whilft 
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the common Diſcourſe of all Parties ever 
tended to depreciate the preſent Govern. 
ment, and the low Circumſtances of the 
Nations Forces had ſo far blinded the Eyes 
of France, that ſhe had concluded his 
Eſtabliſhment was ſecure, and only con- 
ſidered in what Share would be moſt 
convenient for her Intereſt. She knew, 
ſhould he be placed by the free Conſent 
and ſole Intereſt of the Natives, he would 
be forced to join with the ſame Allies, and 
puſh forward the preſent War with equal 
Zeal, whilſt his only taking Poſſeſſion of 
the Kingdom of Scotland, a Country ſo 
defended by Nature, and ſo diſagreeable 
to all but the Natives, would not only en- 
tirely withdraw all the Engh/h from the 
preſent War, but many of her Allies; 
wherefore ſhe had commiſſioned her Sub- 
jects engaged in this Undertaking, that in 
Caſe Scotland could be ſecured, they ſhould 
engage no farther with England, than might 
tend to the Harraſſing thereof, for that it 
was the Will of France to keep the two 
Nations ſeparate. 

Hence no ſooner did the Bravery and 
Reſolution of General Gueſt expoſe the 

” Folly 

4 
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Folly of their ſo ſoon conquering that Na- 
tion, than they reſolved to enter England, 
not with any Thoughts of better ſucceed- 
ing there, for they knew France had ſuf- 


fered, when it was in her Power to have 


prevented both Engliſʒi and Dutch Troops 


to be tranſported from Flanders, but as 
they imagined ſuch a Reſolution would 
have raiſed a Confuſion equal to their ima- 
gined Diſaffection. 

But to return to the Siege of Edinburgh, 
for which at preſent they were entirely un- 
provided, however, they made what Pre- 


parations their preſent Circumſtances would 


permit; on the twenty- eighth and twenty- 
ninth, they ſent away all their Priſoners to 
Perth, and began to cut off the Commu- 
nication between the Town and Caſtle; 
they opened their Trenches on the firſt of 
October, below the Reſervoir, but loſing 
three Men, and General Macdonald their 
Chief Engineer being wounded, they quitt- 
ed their Works about four in the Afternoon, 
but Hoſtilities continued between them till 

the Fifth in the Evening, when the Rebels 
loſing twenty Men in endeavouring to 
drive away a Part of the Garriſon from their 


Intrenchment on the Caſtle-Hill, the Com- 
munication 
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munication between the Caſtle and Town 
was reſtored. 

During this Space the Rebels ſent to 
demand fifteen thouſand Pounds of the 
City of Glaſgow, but compounded for five 
thouſand Guineas, which were immediate- 
ly ſent. They laid a Tax on the Houſes 
of Edinburgh of two Shillings and Six- 
pence in the Pound, under Pain of Mili- 
tary Execution. They were likewiſe joined 
by ſeveral Perſons of the higheſt Diſtinc- 
tion, particularly the unfortunate Earl of 
Kilmarnock, Lord Pitſligo, old Gordon of 
Glenbucket and others. They were con- 
ſiderably reinforced by ſeveral Ships from 
France, with Officers, Ammunition, &c. 
but a rich Ship loaden with Money and 
Stores for their Service from Spain, was 
taken and carried into Briſtol, by the Tryal 
Privateer of that Place. They planted a 
Battery at Alloway to ſecure the Paſſage of 
the Fritb, to bring their Stores from Mon- 
troſs, Stonebi ve, Aberbrothock, and other 
Places, which were brought ſafe in about 


one hundred and eighty odd Carts. 
The young Chevalier having before ſent 


to have the Palace of the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh fitted up for his Reception at Dat 
keith, 
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keith, he arrived there on the firſt of No- 
vember. A Place not choſe only for the Ele- 
gancy of its Edifice, in which it excelled. 
all in that Part of the Iſland, but the Con- 
veniency of its Situation ; ſince he could 
eaſily from thence ſend into the North of 
England, and ſound the Affections of the 
People to his Party, and by that Means 
judge of the moſt advantageous Way to 
enter England. By that Means he found 
that 2000 Dutch and Swrſs were landed 
at Newcaſtle, under the Command of 
Count Maurice; as likewiſe ſeveral of the 
Engliſh Forces from Flanders, and the 
Field Marſhal Vade was arrived there with 
the chief Command of his Majeſty's Forces, 
in Number Fourteen Thouſand. Where- 
fore he choſe to enter by the Way of Carl;/le, 
where there were but a ſmall Garriſon, 
under the Command of Colonel Durand. 
So that on the Fifth he ſet out from Dal- 
keith, having before ſent two Bodies to 
eſcort about 150 Carts and Waggons, and 
nigh the ſame Number of Sumpter Horſes. 
He paſſed the Tweed on. the Sixth, and 
entered England on the Seventh, being in 
Number not quite Seven Thouſand effective 
Men. With theſe, few in Number, and 


yet 
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yet much fewer, if we ſhould enumerate 
only the Men armed and fit to engage, 
did they enter England: Not with the leaſt 
Hopes of obtaining any other Advantage, 
than what the Confuſion might cauſe, at 
leaſt on the Part of the French; tho' the 
ſincere Behaviour of the young Chevalier, 
is a ſufficient Proof he himſelf was deceived, 
and the Zeal of the Scotch leave no manner 
of Room to Imagine otherwiſe than that 
they built an entire Confidence in the Pre- 
tender's Aſſurances. All which, were it 
not known from the beſt Authorities, would 
be ſufficiently proved from their Debate at 
the Conference at Derby, as ſhall be ſpoke 
of in its proper Place: I ſay with theſe 
they entered England on no other Proſpects, 
than the Aſſiſtances France and Spain had 
promiſed them of an Invaſion in the South, 
at a Time when fourteen thouſand Men were 
ſtationed in the North to ſtop their Entrance, 
under Field Marſhal Wade at Newcaſtle, 
all the Kingdom in Arms through the 
Loyalty and Zeal of the Nobility and 
Gentry, The Dukes of Montague and 
Bedford, Lords Herbert and Kildare, and 
many athers having raiſed confiderable 

H Forces 
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Forces all over the Kingdom ; the City of 
London better guarded, and governed by 
Laws better fitted, perhaps to prevent a 
Surpriſe, than ever was any City. The 
Gentlemen of Yorkſhire, beſides the Coun- 
ties raiſing four Regiments, formed into a 
Company of Huſſars, under the Command 
of General Oglethorp, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the Name of the Royal Hunters, and all 
the other Counties and Corporations raiſing 
Money and Forces for the Detence of their 
Country. Yet ſo blinded were the Scotch 
with the Conſciouſneſs of their own De- 
merits, and a Deſpair of Mercy many found 
not too late to receive, even when Neceſ- 
ſity had reduced them to accept it, that 
they in theſe Circumſtances were puſhed 
on, to be as it were the Claw to reach the 
Prey from the Flames for the Benefit of 
France. r 
The French knew that if they ſhould be 
forced in their Career to an Engagment, it 
would but be to lay down their Arms, as 
they afterwards did, and they would be 
Priſoners of War; whilſt the poor deluded 
Scotch were ſure that nothing leſs than an 
entire 
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entire Victory would fave them from cer- 
tain Death. by 

And here having brought them to Eng- 
land, and having a March and Retreat to 
deſcribe little inferior to the moſt famed in 
Hiſtory, it is highly neceſſary to mention 
the Managers e'er I finiſh this Head, 

And firſt of their Leader, of whom I 
ſhall only beg leave to fay, that (can we 
preſume him believing his Caufe juſt) his 
Youth makes it no leſs Glory to him, that 
he fo generouſly reſigned himſelf to the 
Counſels of others, and ſo bravely executed 
what they adviſed him, than tho' the whole 
Plot had entirely been of his own laying. 
He reſigned himſelf to the Counſel of a 
few, whoſe long and faithful Services had 
convinced him of their Wiſdom and Sin- 
cerity. He ſuffered himſelf to be governed, 
and winked at the Inſolence of thoſe whoſe 
Aſſiſtance he ſtood in abſolute Need of, 
and humoured the over zealons, tho' 
unexperienced Highlanders, in whatever 


was not of abſolute Diſadvantage to his 


Cauſe. 


Sheridan, Sullivan, Macdonald and Kelly, 


were the Men he moſt confided in. The 
| H 2 firſt 
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firſt having been. his Tutor, the ſecond was 
ſkilled in Engineering, the third was his 
Aid de Camp, and Kelly had manifeſted 
his Zeal and daring Reſolution when Secre- 
tary to the late Biſhop of Rocheſter. But 
from theſe he was obliged to take Counſel 
by Stealth, fince the Pride of the High- 
landers would never have brooked Com- 
mands from any they eſteemed their In- 
feriors, So that they were given out by 
the Duke of Perth as General, Lord George 
Murray as Lieutenant-General, the eldeſt 
Son of the Earl of Wemys, Lord Elcho, 
commanded the Life-Guards: The Lord 
Pitſligo headed the Angus Horſe, and the 
unhappy Earl of Kilmarnock was made 
Colonel of Hufſars. 

In ſuch Circumſtances as theſe, who can 
help admiring the Fortitude, or wondering 
at the Folly of ſuch an Undertaking, ac- 
cording as they are acquainted with the Ex- 
pectations of the Undertakers? They could 
no ſooner enter England than they would 
have an Army of Fourteen Thouſand to 
cut off their Retreat, another treble their 
Number to face, and each Side flanked by 


Numberleſs in Arms : Yet they ſet forward 
with 
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with all the Alacrity of Men ſure of 
Victory. | 

The young Chevalier built his Hopes 
on many Expectations; he flattered himſelf, 
the Invitations and Promiſes of his Party 
in England would be ſincere and effectual, 
and he could not but be perſwaded the 
Promiſes of the French and Spaniards 
would be performed. The poor High- 
landers were already ruined, in Caſe their 
Party ſhould ſtop at the Acquiſitions they 
had already got, and not puſh forward, and 
make an entire Overthrow ; the Promiſes 
of the Engh/h were greatly magnified to 
them, and the Certainty of the French and 
Spaniards landing with Thirty Thouſand 
in the South was well inſtilled into them ; 
as to the French they run not the leaſt 
Hazard, having no Property to loſe, and 
the laying down their Arms at a Neceſſity, 
would ſecure their Lives. 

Thus we ſee their Leader, the Dupe of 
France, puſhed on to almoſt certain De- 
ſtruction ; the poor deluded Highlander, 
firſt drawn in by ſpecious Appearances, 
and then drove by Neceflity to this ſo Ro- 
mantick an Ungertaiog ; ; and by ſo few 
that 


1. ( 
that I am aware the Abſurdity of it will 
be urged againſt me. But tho' the French 
were ſmall in Number, yet they were moſt 
experienced Officers, and the whole Suc- 
ceſs of their Undertaking depended on 
the Afiſtance they expected from that 
Party. They had with them a Spy on 
their Actions, dignified with the Name of 
Ambaſſador, and who immediately ſent 
Reports to the French of the Circum- 
ſtances of their Affairs, and by that Means 
* commanded the greateſt Reſpect to their 
Party. 
The Rebels were ſpurred on to this 
Attempt of entering England, when they 
found their Force inſufficient to reduce 
Scotland, by the Aſſurances the French 
gave them of being ſeconded by an Inva- 
ſion in the South. On the Sixth of No- 
vember they paſſed the Tweed, and on the 
Seventh their main Body entered England, 
and quartered at Halyhaugh, on the Eighth 
at Langton, and on the Ninth within two 
Miles of Carliſle; from whence they 
ſent to ſummon the City, the Army being 
made to believe the Inhabitants wanted 
only the uſual Ceremonies to be performed, 


before 
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before they delivered up the Keys. But 


receiving a Refuſal, they immediately filed 
off towards Brampton ; but ſo great was the 
Diſcontent of the Soldiers, they were there 
obliged to hold a Conſultation: Where 
the Pretender declaring the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity of immediately proceeding to the 
Capital, and the ill Conſequences each De- 
lay muſt occaſion, he was ſeconded by the 
French; but the Highlanders inſiſted on 
the abſolute Neceſſity of eſtabliſhing the 
Credit of their Arms, as they went ; when 
the Chevalier, who ever thought it his 
chief Intereſt to keep in with the Scotch, 
immediately returned, the Soldiers re- 
pairing Faſcines and Scaling Ladders all 

the Way. | 
The Town capitulated on the Fifteenth, 
and the Caſtle was given up at the ſame 
Time, tho' it was deemed tenable againſt 
a ſuperior Force by the Governor, Colonel 
Durand; they immediately proclaimed the 
Pretender, as they did at every Town they 
came to, and collected the pulick Money, 
and made the Duke of Perth Governor. 
On the Sixteenth Wage ſet out from New- 
caſtle to relieve the Siege, being three Days 
March 
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March a-croſs the Country, and reached 
Ovington late the firſt Evening. Major 
General Howard and Oglethorp, Brigadeur 
Cholmendely, and Mordaunt diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by marching at the Head 
of the Infantry, when the Country was 
all covered with Snow; the next Day 
about Four in the Afternoon they reached 
Hexam, where they heard of the taking 
of Carliſle, and the Rebels having the 
Start; his Soldiers greatly fatigued, and a 
Mortality reigning amongſt them, he 
thought it moſt adviſeable to return to 
Newcaſtle, and protect the Frontiers by 
preventing any Supplies arriving from the 
North. The Hardſhips his Majeſty's Forces 
endured, as received from thoſe in the 
Army, is ſufficient to excite the Pity of 


all who enjoy any of the Neceſſaries of 


Life, many periſhing through extream 


Cold, and others loſing the Uſe of their 


Limbs through the Badneſs of their 
Quarters ; but when we turn our Thoughts 
towards the Rebels, when we reflect they 
were in the Field during all this Seaſon, 

and in an Enemy's Country rror ided of 


all Neceſſaries, and many ſcarce half 
1 cloathed. 
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cloathed, we can't help wondering at the 
Effeminacy of the Engliſb, or admiring 
the Hardineſs of the Scotch. To take off 
the Aſperſion of the firſt, and give an In- 
ſtance of the high Degree of the laſt, I 
ſhall here relate a Scene of my own Know- 
ledge. During the Rebels ſtay about Carliſſe, 
a Highlander being intoxicated with Li- 
quor, made the open Field his Bed, which 
his former Fatigues and the Fumes of his 
Drink had rendered ſo eaſy, that, tho' a 
deep Snow had fell in the Night and cover- 
ed him over, he was found ſleeping at 
ſeven the next Morning by a Companion's 
ſtumbling over him ; he would fain have 
got up, but received a Check from his 
Head, in ſhort, his Hair had been froze to 
the Ground, that it was no ſmall Pain to 
him to get looſe, yet when up, he found 
- no other Inconveniency, but highly refreſh- 
ed by the Sweetneſs of his Nap. 

They left Carliſle on the 2oth, and 
march'd to Penrith; on the 2 2d, they proceed 
to Kendal; the 24th, to Lancaſter; the 27th, 
to Preſion; the 28th, to Wigan, from whence 
the ſame Day they ſent a Party to Mancheſter 
to beat up for Recruits; and on the 29th, 
the main Body arrived there: Here it was 

| I they 
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they were joined by what few came into 
them during their being in England, and 


here the Bell-man proclaimed the publick 


Money to be brought to them, here they 
divided their Army, part going through 
Stockport for Knotsford ; December 1, they 
arrive at Macclesfield, where they were al- 
larmed with the News of his Majeſty's 
Forces being very near, and the remaining 
part of the Day was ſpent in preparing 
for an Engagement; on the 2d, they di- 
vided again, two thouſand paſſing by Gows-- 
worth, the other by Congleton ; on the zd, 
one arrives at Leek, and the other at 
Aſhbourn, and on the 4th enter Derby. 
Here they fit in Council on the Diſmal 
Proſpect of their Affairs, being diſap- 
pointed and deceived in all their Ex- 
pectations. Here firſt of all, ſince his ar- 
riving in England, the Pretender received 
a certain Intelligence of the Impoſſi- 

bility of his Friends in London making 
any ſtir in his Favour. He had advice 
likewiſe, that the Engliſb Ships of War 
were ſo ſtationed, as to render it impoſſible 
for them to come out of Port, without 
the certain Fate of falling into the Enemy's 


Hands: However, he took no Notice of 
| theſe 
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theſe Things, in the firſt Day's Conſulta- 
tion ; but prudently ſuffered the injured 
Highlanders to vent their whole Scope of 
Spleen, which was firſt thrown out againſt 
the deceitful French, then was turned on 
the timorous Engliſb; and laſtly, was re- 
torted back on one another, which was 
carried to ſo high a Degree, as tho' they 
were willing to revenge on themſelves, 
the Diſappointments they had received 
from their perjured Friends; and at laſt was 
broke up by the Authority of the Chevalier, 
with no other Concluſion than a Decree, 
to collect the publick Money. 


We have ſeen the Progreſs of this unna- 
tural Rebellion thus far, and have looked 
into the Cauſes that could prompt them to 
ſo Don Quixote an Enterprize. We ſhall 
now proceed in the Second Part, to relate- 
their Retreat, which ſo juitly has com- 

manded the Admiration of all. 


End of PART I. 
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